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Edler Family Reunion 


On August 4, 200! there was an Edler Family gathering 

held at the Walch Memorial Wayside Park in Lake Creek. The 

escendants of August and Mary (Doerr) Edler came together to 

é: reacquainted and to have a day of fun at the lovely mountain 
picnic grounds. 

August brought his family here from Maeystown, Illinois 
in 1884. They traveled with the Hoefft family. When the Edler 
family traveled west they already had five of their twelve children: 
Gus, Henry, Chris, Charles and Louisa. After arriving they added 
Elizabeth, William, Fritz, Hannah, Flora and Andrew. 

Andrew Edler, better known to all as Jack, was the only 
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one of the boys to have a son to carry on the ‘western’ Edler 
family name. His son, Donald, however, answered Uncle Sam’s 
call during W.W.II and was killed on Omaha Beach during the 
invasion. 

Attending the party were children, grandchildren and 
great-grandchildren, descendants from the original family. 
Everyone enjoyed themselves. 

They had a wonderful surprise at this reunion when Don 
Edler and his ‘better half,’ Ellen, extended family from Waterloo, 
Illinois, introduced themselves. Don and his brother, Bob, and 
their families are doing fine even if they do live back east! 

The whole crew will be back up to Lake Creek in 2003 


for another family gathering. 
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Mountain Valley Ranch 
By Chuck Wilson 


The Mountain Valley Ranch is located in the Rogue 
River National Forest. On the property are the remains of a 
very old trappers cabin. Occasionally an arrowhead is found. 
Rustic structures are still standing at the west end of the 
ranch indicating that many types of livestock have been 
raised there in the past. 

Some maps show the valley as “Edler Ranch.” The 
artesian spring at the east end is known as “Edler Spring” 
and the water from the spring forms “Swamp Creck.” Old 
timers in the area call the location “Goose Valley” after the 
flocks of Canadian geese that stop there in the spring and 
fall. 

The Edler family name is not mentioned in an early 
census or other records. They evidently arrived just after the 
1870 census was taken. Looking for a suitable place to settle, 
they heard about Lake Creek, where other German families 
had made their homes, and decided to move their families 
there. August Edler purchased 40 acres on the north fork of 
Little Butte Creek on land bordering George Frey. 

Mountain Valley Ranch was owned by August 
Edler’s oldest son August, called “Gus.” He was a bachelor 
and a farmer. Gus sold the land to George Beltz and George 
sold it to Irvin Frey. Around 1960 William Holmes bought 
the property from Frey and in 1972 sold it to Reginald 
Cohen. Howard “‘Rabe” Cohen, Reginald’s son, lived there 
for fifteen years raising goats and cattle. He called this 
operation the “Grizzly Mountain Cattle Company.” 

Construction of a large log house was completed 
about 1985 and shortly thereafter Howard Cohen decided to 
leave for greener pastures. Reginald put the ranch up for sale 
and it was sold in 1987 to Don and Cathryn Dalley. I bought 
it from the Dalleys on September 3, 1993. 

In August of 1993, after several years of driving 
around northem Califomia and southem Oregon on 
weekends and holidays looking at ranch property, I was 
beginning to think I would never find what I wanted. The 
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features that I desired were privacy, a decent house with a 


view, lots of acreage and a flow-through pond with water 
rights. 


I finally found an agent in Medford that said she 
thought she had something I would be interested in seeing. 
What I found after traveling with her up a mountain on a 
private two mile road was a vacant and neglected 2,500 
square foot, four bedroom, log house. It was full of flies and 
spiders. The house overlooked an extraordinarily beautiful, 
remote and isolated valley at an elevation of 3,800 feet. 


An exceptional spring with water rights was located 
at the east end of the property and was producing an artesian 
flow of at least SO gallons of water per minute- and this was 
the seventh year of a drought in the area! The water from the 
spring spread out over two-thirds of the valley floor, which is 
relatively flat, before entering a creek channel, which 
emptied into a one-third acre pond that was built in 1958. 
Exiting the pond the water again entered another creek 
channel and then flowed off the property into the national 
forest. Ranch lands consisted of slightly over sixty-one acres 
with about twenty acres of forest timber. 

I’m still dealing with a host of problems including 
the access road, electricity, fencing and swamp. However, 
having the old buildings and the privacy makes me feel like a 
bit of a pioneer myself. I love the Mountain Valley Ranch! 


Dad’s Tales and the Cow’s Tail 
By Bill Wright 


There was a time when milk didn’t come in cartons 
in the Brownsboro area. 

My Parents owned the Brownsboro General Store 
and there you could buy food that came in cans, like soup 
and pork and beans, or in sacks, like flour and com meal, or 
in jars, like peanut butter and jelly. But milk came from your 
own cow, or you bought it from a neighbor who had a cow. 

When I was about 3 years old, my dad decided we 
should have a milk cow of our own so he purchased one that 
was ready to calve. There was already an old barn behind the 
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store, so the cow and newborn calf had a ready home. It 
seemed that all milk cows were named ‘Bossy.’ Our Bossy 
gave us all the fresh milk and rich cream we wanted. In 
addition, she gave me some rich childhood memories. 

I was too young to tend Bossy alone, but every 
evening just before supper I would go with my dad out to the 
bam to help him with the milking. First we would fork hay 
from the mow to the feed bin in front of the cow, then fork 
away the manure in the stanchion, and then we would be 
ready for the milking. 

My job was to hold the cow’s tail while my dad sat 
on a short-legged stool and squirted milk into a metal three- 
gallon bucket. Dad didn’t want Bossy to switch her tail into 
his face while he tended to ‘udder’ business. 

Milking time was story-telling time. Dad would 
rack his brain to tell me a different story every night and I 
always had a lot of questions about the characters and 
actions he described. I never let him tell the same story 
twice. 

“Old Bruin was the biggest bear in the country...” 
he might start, and I would quickly interrupt, “No, Dad, you 
told me about Old Bruin already.” (I had a very good 
memory in those days.) “Then,” he’d say, ‘There were two 
cowboys named Amos and Joe,” and again I would remind 
him that I already knew about Amos and Joe. 

One night he began, “I don’t think I ever told you 
about the time some Indians chased me into a box 
canyon...” 

“What is a box canyon?” I asked. 

“A box canyon is a narrow place between two 
mountains with steep, steep sides. There is only one opening 
to go in or out.” And before I could interrupt again he 
continued, “I was riding my horse along, minding my own 
business, when off in the distance I saw a bunch of Indians 
riding towards me. I knew these were not friendly Indians 
and I'd better be careful. I looked for a place to hide but this 
was a part of the country where there were no woods. I 
decided I’d just turn my horse around and keep riding and 
hope they wouldn’t see me. Pretty soon I heard a whoop and 
holler way in back of me and I knew they’d spotted me. I 
spurred my horse into a gallop and kept riding hard. All of a 
sudden up ahead I saw an opening between two mountains. I 
thought ‘Oh boy, I can ride in that gap and out the other side 
and those wild Indians won’t know where I went.’ I galloped 
my horse even faster until we got inside that narrow space 
between the two mountains. My horse and I were both 
breathing hard. I pulled up on the reins so we could stop and 
catch our breath. When I looked around me I saw that the 
opening didn’t go all the way through the mountains. There 
was no way out except the way I had come in. I thought, 
‘Well, maybe I’ll be safe hiding in here. 

Maybe they didn’t see me turn in here and 

they’ll ride right on past.’ I was beginning 

to feel a little better when all of a sudden I 

heard horse’s hooves pounding and Ng 
Indians whooping and hollering, coming 

nearer and nearer and getting louder and 

louder. Then, all of a sudden, the whole 
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herd of them burst nght through the opening and were 
bearing down nght on top of me!” 

My dad stopped talking then and there was only the 
sound of the mild squirts hitting the bucket. 

“Dad! What happened? How did you get out?” 

“Well, Billy, of course I never did get out. Those 
wild Indians killed me!” 

I puzzled over that the rest of the evening. I never 
forgot that story and I grew up admiring my dad for his 
storytelling talent. About 50 years later, I happened to 
be reading a biography of Jim Bridger, the famous 
mountain man and teller of tall tales. 

There among his tales was the story of 

how he was trapped in a box canyon 

and killed by wild Indians! Jim Bndger 

told the story well... but my dad told it better! 


The previous story was submitted as an entry 
into the Lake Creek Historical Society’s ‘Childhood 
Memory Contest.’ The Society is continuing to collect 
childhood stories from the area as well as personal oral 
and written histories. We would like to invite anyone 
who doesn’t want to or can’t write their stories or 
histories themselves to please contact us and we will be 
excited to help! We are compiling these treasures for 
posterity. You will receive copies of any interviews that 
we do and have final approval of them. 


An Unusual Branch 


Bob and Joy Lacy have a special tree growing 
beside their house. It is a very old weeping willow. It had a 
branch that grew out at an extremely odd angle, not like 
anything they had ever seen before, and they used to wonder 
about it. Not until a windstorm came along and split the tree 
did they discover what the problem was. A scythe had been 
stuck in the crotch of the willow and the tree had grown 
completely around it! Bob thinks that this cutting implement 
is at least 60 years old. He has donated it to the Lake Creek 
Historical Society’s museum collection. 

The Lacys bought their property from Laverne 
Pech and it is the sight of the original Pech homestead. 
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Ralph Wyant’s Personal History (excerpt) 


My grandfather, Benjamin Thomas Wyant, my 
father’s father, was from Indiana. The family story is that 
he drove a stage for a while between Winnemucca and 
Boise. I’ve been in that country and it is very hard to get 
from one place to another so I don’t know how they did it. 
I’m not sure why they came down to Jackson County. I 
believe they arrived in either the late 1880s or early 1890s. 

My father was born in Molalla, south of Portland, 
in 1872 and his mother died giving birth to him. His father 
later remarried, had another eleven or twelve kids and they 
settled in the Talent area. According to my mother, most of 
the burden of supporting the family fell on my father, 
Lewis, who was the eldest. He was looking for gold and he 
dug holes all over the place including the Jackson Hot 
Springs area by Ashland on old 99 - there used to be a 
warm swimming pool there. This kept the family going. I 
have his old diary where he wrote in the year 1900 that he 
cut wood for Mister So-and-So all day long making 50 
cents. His father died in 
1916. 

My mother was 
bom in Lebanon, just 
east of Corvallis. Her 
family came down in the 
early 1890s. My parents 
didn’t know each other 
before but somehow, in 
the Ashland — area, 
became acquainted and 
married in 1913, even 
though she was 21 years 
younger. Dad was about 
41 so there was quite an 
age difference. 

Dad worked for 
the railway for many years between Ashland and Hilt, 
California. He was a carpenter so I think he worked mostly 
on the tunnels and bridges and that sort of thing. During the 
War years they moved up to near Bremerton, I think it was 
Charleston, Washington. He worked in the shipyards there 
before moving back to Ashland. I had one sister, Wanda, 
born in Charleston in 1920 and another, Fern, born in 
Ashland in 1921 so they must have come back somewhere 
right in there. My older brother, Burrell, was born in 1914. 

My sister has shown me a couple of houses on A 
Street in Ashland that my Dad built. They are still standing 
in the area that used to be the main part of town but it is 
now the railroad line. It has since been designated a 
historical area. 

Somewhere after 1920 my dad was having heart 
trouble. The doctors eventually told him that he didn’t have 
much longer to live. He started looking to buy a store so 
that my mother could support the family after he died. That 
is how he came to be in Lake Creek. The family story says 
that he traded a Star automobile and one thousand dollars 


Louis and Agnes Wyant 
Married - Sept. 4, 1913 
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for the 80 acres in Lake Creek. Later on he homesteaded an 
additional 80 acres adjoining the property towards Osborne 
Creek so it ended up being 160 acres. 

After they moved to Lake Creek they lived in an 
old house that was already there but they tore it down 
around the time I was born. It was located right behind the 
store, My sister told me that there wasn’t a room in that old 
house where you couldn’t see outside through the walls so I 
don’t know how they ever kept warm. 

My father built the house that is across from the 
store with the help of Mister Bean. Mister Bean lived up 
above where Camp Latgawa is now, what we used to call 
Dead Indian Soda Springs. He had a ranch up there and was 
famous for building agate fireplaces for people in Medford. 

My mother had me in Medford at the Sacred Heart 
hospital, which used to be up on the hill before they built 
Providence where it is now. When she came home with me 
we moved into the new house. 

There was a hall across from the store where the 
Pioneer Hall is now. They used to hold dances there and my 
wife still runs into people who say, “Ohhh, I remember that 
hall! I used to go to the dances out at Lake Creek!” The hall 
was privately owned and it was big and round. Everyone had 
a wild time. My parents did very good business then, selling 
coffee and sandwiches — when the moon shiners showed up! 
The dances drew big crowds. My mother wasn’t much 
behind the drinking, being a temperate lady, and therefore 
she had lots of restrictions when she was in charge of the 
hall. My father used to dam up the creek somewhere behind 
the hall and the house. They had a boat and folks could 
paddie a quarter of a mile or so up the creek. Gosh, the 
environmentalists would have a fit about that today! 

On the Fourth of July they used to have pretty 
elaborate celebrations according to my brother. He said that 
they even had a boxing match out there one time. They had 
Dells Hamburgers from Medford come out to feed 
everyone. Dell’s should have been designated a historical 
landmark because they had the most famous hamburger in 
town. It was on Riverside where Lithia is now. Before he 
set up there permanently he had some sort of wagon or 
maybe the bed of a truck and he would bring it out to the 
Fourth of July party at Lake Creek. He was always a 
welcome addition to the celebration! 


Ralph and Louis at the Lake Creek store 1936 
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My mother, being the very devout lady that she 
was just loved to find these traveling preachers. She’d 
round them up and stick them in the hall for church 
services. The more hellfire and damnation that they 
preached the better she liked ‘em. One of the fellows that 
came got his start in Lake Creek. Leo Wine was about 20 
years old then and today he is at the Faith Tabernacle 
Church in Ashland and we just went to his eightieth 
birthday party! 

My dad and my brother used to do various things 
to pick up a little extra money and sometimes just to help 
out the neighbors. One of my earliest memories was of 
Milo Conley who lived up where the Kent’s live now. They 
used to haul wood for him. Highway 140 wasn’t there then 
and it was a hard trip. We'd load the wood and be invited to 
stay for lunch. He would make us pancakes. I thought they 
were great but after we left my brother asked if I saw how 
he did the dishes. Z 
When I said no he 
said, “Well, he 
just had a stack of 
newspapers over 
there and he got a 
newspaper and 
wiped off the 
syrup and put ‘em 
back up on the 
shelf!” I didn’t 
want to eat 
pancakes for 
quite a spell! 

Another 
time when I was a 
little kid in the 
mid to late 30s, I 
remember seeing 
a large truck drive 
across the bridge. 
It had big racks 
on the sides and I 
looked in and 
there was a dad-blamed elephant in it! Well, you know, a 
little kid like me - I was probably five years old or so - had 
never seen an elephant, other than in a picture. We came to 
find out that the driver got lost. I don’t know where the 
circus was or where he was going but he wound up there at 
the store with that elephant in the truck! 

Any older person knows that things look different 
when you are a kid than when you get older. Those little 
fields there behind the store and where Lake Creek comes 
in to Little Butte creek were huge when I used to hay in 
‘em. Huge! Now they look so small. 

I went to Ashland for my first year and a half of 
school. My sisters were going to high school and to college 
there and they boarded with Lois Wright, Huntley now, 
whose parents owned the Brownsboro store. You can just 
imagine three girls that age having a six or seven year old 
kid with ‘em. I don’t know if they did this because they 
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thought it would be better for me or whether my parents 
sent me up there as kind of a damper on the girls. After that 
I attended Lake Creek School. The school was located in 
the desert near where the new Highway 140 is now. 

My mother did a lot of canning. Everything in 
those days was water-boiled, you know, because there was 
no pressure canning. Consequently it took about two hours 
to do beans. Sometimes, when my brother got a deer, they 
would try to butcher a pig and grind the meat up together 
and make patties out of it. They had this great big crock 
and she would cook the patties and put a layer of ‘em in the 
crock and then pour a layer of fat rendered from the pig 
over ‘em and then another layer of patties and more grease 
until the crock was plum full of these patties. Then she’d 
put it down in the basement in that Lake Creek house there 
and whenever they wanted patties, they’d go down and dig 
them out of that grease! 


They 
preserved food 
as best they 


could because 
there was no 
electricity in 
Lake Creek 
then. Electricity 
didn’t come up 
to the store until 
about ’48 or so. 
When I left here 
and joined the 
service in ‘SI it 
still wasn’t up 
to our new 
place. Even 
then there 
weren't any 
freezers so they 
processed meat 
the best they 


Ralph in front of the store July 1937 could. 


My dad had a truck and he usually went to town 
once a week to pick up grain and canned goods to supply 
our store. Flour, sugar and beans came in barrels. Vinegar 
came in a big barrel and folks had to bring their own jars. 
We sold hardware and a little bit of everything in there. I 
used to ride into town with him and on the way out he 
almost always stopped at Dell’s for hamburgers ‘cause he 
knew Dell. In fact, thinking of Dell reminds me about the 
time I was complaining about my hamburger because all 
the lettuce was fallin’ out and he said, “Hold it horizontal, 
instead of vertical!” 

The folks left me at the store a lot. I remember the 
Meyers brothers, Otto and Vernon. They lived at the house 
at the Y, down on the corner. One of them irigated in the 
daytime and, believe it or not, one irrigated all night. It was 
Otto that did the nighttime irrigating and he’d come into the 
store carrying that lantern on his way home to go to bed. 
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I can remember riding up the road with Dad to 
where the Lost Creek road is and meeting Herb Grissom, 
who used to have a homestead way up that canyon 
someplace. Herb would meet him there at the road and have 
veal that was all dressed out and in white cloth for my dad 
to take into town for him to sell. Usually, on the same trip, 
he’d stop at Anna Ton’s, where the West's live now, and 
pick up her cream to sell. Anna was all by herself, still 
milkin’ cows and taking care of the place and she evidently 
had a separator. Folks had to help each other back then. 

Dad didn’t sell a lot of 
local things at the store. He mostly 
carried canned stuff, salt, flour, 
sugar, coffee and that sort of thing. 
He had a light plant, a generator, 
and he’d carry a few wienies or 
something like that but not very 
much. 

I remember, as a little kid, 
sometimes the cowboys would get 
all excited and ride their horses 
right over the store’s steps. They 
were a lot higher then, before they 
put in the new bridge and raised the 
road. As a matter of fact I was 
talking to Buck Walch the other 
day and he said that he was one of 
those cowboys! 

Leonard Bradshaw’s son, 
Dick, was my best friend. They 
used to live just down from the 
Lone Pine Corral on the hill just 
past the store. There weren’t many 
kids in the area and we were close. 
He was a year younger than me. We 
played together all the time. Gosh, I don’t know why we 
didn’t get killed because we did such crazy things. I 
understand in my case that my parents were older, so I was 
very unsupervised and Dick and I, we just got into all kinds 
of trouble. We fished and swam and there used to be a 
flume up there just where the road takes off at Lake Creek. 
It is a siphon tube now, but it used to go straight across like 
a big trestle. Dick and I used to climb all over that thing and 
play on it, and it wasn't only the danger of falling off of it, 
“cause it must have been at least 50 or 60 feet to the ground, 
but, you know, I suppose it still runs pretty full, that canal, 
and when it came out of that flume, it was like the Rogue 
River Gorge! Gosh, if we had fallen in that thing we would 
have drowned for sure, and I can’t swim worth beans 
anyway! 

I had just gone into the service and I got a letter 
from home saying that Dick had some type of cancerous 
tumor in his back on his spine and then he died that 
summer. He didn’t last long. 

Fishing was pretty good in those days. I think it 
was in the early ‘40’s and there were lots of salmon in that 
creek, back there where little Lake Creek comes in. I saw it 
so thick with fish that if you didn’t sink you could have 
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walked across the stream on their backs! I don’t know what 
type of salmon they were but they were solid in that creek! 

I also used to play with the Culbertson kids. They 
lived just on the first flat stretch after you get beyond the 
corral. We fished together. I remember one time we were up 
the creek and we got a bunch of logs and tied them together 
with vines. We were going to float down the creek on them. 
It was during the spring runoff and the creek was pretty 
high. Actually, I had no intention of getting on that raft. As 
I said, I can’t swim too good anyway! One of the 
Culbertson boys decided not to 
either but the other one, wanting to 
show off I guess, said he would do 
it and he got on that raft. The thing 
didn’t go from here to that chair 
before it fell apart. Of course he got 
back over to the shore okay but it is 
a wonder we didn’t all drown from 
some of our crazy antics! 

In 1940 my father and 
mother took me along on a trip to 
see some relatives up in 
Washington. While we were up 
there we got a letter that the hall 
had burned down. It was the hall | 
don’t recall; the round one. | 
remember my sister telling me after 
we got home that she was glad I 
was gone because the first thing the 
neighbors said was, “Little Ralph’s 
been playing with matches again!” 
They couldn’t say that because I 
was in Washington! 

After the hall burned in the 
early ‘40s, my family deeded over a 
quarter of an acre for ninety-nine years as a lease to the 
community and everybody pitched in and bought the lumber 
for the new hall. I think my dad did the majority of the 
carpentry work. I’m not sure about that but I know he was a 
builder and, knowing that other people had other things to 
do, he probably built a good share of it. 

The war started for us when we were coming home 
from Ashland and we heard the news on the radio that Pearl 
Harbor had been attacked. That was the first time I ever 
remember my brother loading his rifle in the house. Guns 
were always unloaded until then. At the beginning of the 
war nobody knew if the West Coast would be in danger. 
There were some cowboys, the same ones that rode across 
our steps, that used to ride around a bit together, kind of like 
a posse. They just wanted to be ready in case they had to be. 

There was a big demand for rubber during the war. 
We had the biggest darn pile of rubber tires there by the 
store you ever saw in your life. I had a picture of me once 
sitting on top of it but I don’t know what happened to it. 
The farmers got them all piled up and eventually somebody 
from the War Department or the State came and gathered 
them all up and hauled them off. There were paper drives as 
well. 
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They set up classes in the hall for teaching us to 
recognize different aircraft. Every district had people that 
would watch for aircraft 24 hours a day. It was called the U. 
S. Army Air Force Air Warning Service. They even had an 
emblem. I don’t know that I was officially one of these 
fellas, an active duty type. I probably wasn’t, but my mother 
let me think I was. Ella Terry] taught the classes. She, with 
her husband Jack, used to run the resort at Dead Indian 
Springs. As a matter of fact Jack later built the house we 
live in now. 

They showed slides of all the various planes: the 
Hinckles, the Stuka, the B-24, the B-25, the B-17, the F-47, 
the P-51... all of them. All they had to do was flash the 
silhouettes and I knew the plane. 

Well, eventually the neighbors got tired of putting 
all that time into looking for airplanes, and I guess they 
must have all chipped in a few bucks, and they hired old 
John McAllister to do it. Old John was probably in his 
eighties at that time. Heck he might have been ninety! He 
was old! Anyway, somewhere they got an old building and 
drug it up onto our property on the hill behind the store 
beside the fence that separated our property from the Sidley 
place. So Old John would go up there and do the sky 
watching business. Of course, being a kid I was all over that 
place all the time, hunting and fooling around, doing 
whatever kids do... and I would go up there and Old John 
would be sound asleep, just snoozing away. Nobody ever 
saw any but our own planes. 

Gosh, did the army ever like to have maneuvers! 
Where the fire station is now used to be our family’s garage 
and just beside it there was a road that went back down to 
the end and up on the plateau. There was another bridge 
there to a place we called Fir Hill. The road crossed the 
bridge to the end of our property and eventually towards 
Osborne Creek. The military started coming in there early 
one evening, and they were going in all night long. There 
were half-tracks, tanks, jeeps, weapons carriers, everything, 
and they all went back in there and I guess they were going 
to have some war games. I remember that they even had 
that little bridge guarded, just like the army likes to do when 
they play those games. There were soldiers all over the 
place! Anyway, somebody must have given me permission 
because I took them up a big box of cookies, candy bars and 
chips. 

They had foxholes all over Fir Hill and they wiped 
out my box in nothing flat. I didn’t pull any tricks and just 
sold the stuff to them for whatever it was worth but they all 
gave me a little tip. I thought it was great so back to the 
store I went and here I came with another box. This went on 
for half a dozen trips I guess, until there was nothing left in 
the store... you know, of the snack variety. Of course they 
wanted me to bring some wine up, because my dad carried 
wine and beer at the store, but he wasn’t going to have any 
of that either. Well, I sure got rid of all the cookies, chips 
and everything else we had. There wasn’t a candy bar left in 
that store! I wound up with ten or twelve dollars in tips and 
that was a veritable fortune. Some people were working all 
day haying for four dollars for a long day of work! 
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I never watched them play any of their games; they 
were just there. I heard that there were two armies involved, 
an A and a B ora Red and a Blue or something. There was a 
little seepage on that road of ours that they used and, oh 
boy, that whole road was a mess all the way up to the 
bridge. I don’t think they ever paid my dad for the damage 
they did. Those were interesting years. 


Being offered at the Pioneer Hall 


The Chautauqua Lecture Programs for 2003 are as follows: 


Jan. 18 (Saturday) 2PM: An informative program sharing 
stories, anecdotes, and songs depicting Oregon from the 
frontier era to the 1930's. 


Feb. 15 (Saturday) 2PM: Songs and History of the Irish 
Emigration to America, by Jeni Foster. Ms. Foster combines 
historical narrative with her extensive knowledge of 
traditional Irish music. 


April 13 (Sunday) 2PM: "The Ties Bind: Quilts of 
Community." Author Mary Bywater Cross illustrates how 
quilting drew communities together. Beginning after the 
pioneer settlement in the 1870's and moving to the present. 


Christmas Pot Luck at the Pioneer Hall for 
Lake Creek Community Members 


Join with friends and neighbors for fun and 
fellowship on December 8th at 5 PM. Bring your favorite 
dish and a table setting. Children may bring a present for 
someone about their own age and meet Santa if they want. 

HO! HO! HO! 


a. 
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Be a part of History! 
Join the 


Lake Creek Historical Society 3 


Name 


Address 
City State Zip 


Please check the membership category below, and mail this form with your check to: 
Lake Creek Historical Society 
1739 South Fork Little Butte Creek Road 
Eagle Point, Or. 97524 


___ Family $ 10 per year Friend $ 25 per year 
___ Sponsor. $ 50 per year Patron $ 75 per year 


___ Benefactor. $100 per year __ Historian $200 per year 


____Life Member. $500 Other. $ 


Yes! | want to be involved as a Lake Creek Historical Society Volunteer _ & 


ALWAYS 


No: a 
| 3 


ul = 
Lake Creek Historical Society Dh 2002 


1739 South Fork Little Butte Creek Road 
Eagle Point, Or. 97524 


ie Nite id dl bvlddbassallllisndbaledl 


